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CHAPTER XIII. HOMELESS, 


WHEN Nan came in from her long, lonely 
walk, she was not prepared for the recep- 
tion she received. 

“Nan, do you know, we are to travel, 
really travel in a fortnight. Why didn’t 
you tell us? And you didn’t say half 
enough about her.” 

This was from Sibyl. 

‘Dear father’s own relation? Do you 
know, Nan, it is nice to have some real 
relations ? I expect you even like that 
poor aunt of yours about whom you do 
tell us such curious stories,” 

Nan stood by, trying to gather what 
“that woman” had told her darlings ; 
certainly not the one thing that must be 
told. She knew by the happy countenances 
that she had not told them that they were 
to be driven from the place of their birth, 
outcasts from it and from all relations. So, 
of course, this being the case, Nan’s lips 
were sealed, too. Why should she tell 
them? As long as they were together she 
would bear the burden alone, 

About her own prospects Miss Evans 
did not think at all, even though she had 
nowhere to go to, no money, no occupation, 
no friend to speak a word for her even ; but 
that did not occupy her thoughts—only 
Grace and Siby!, that was all. Why should 
she not follow them and watch over them ? 

This thought made her happier for a few 
moments, and then came the common- 
sense view of the case. How could she 





find employment at once, without friends, 
out in Germany? No; she must earn 
money in England, and that money should 
be for them, so that some day she should 
be able once more to give them a home 
which was now denied them by others, 

No one was to know or guess the 
great restraint this woman put on herself 
during this first conversation with her 
children and during the following days, 
She heard them discuss little plans, settle 
what small properties they should take 
with them. She even allowed Grace to 
look over her own wardrobe and make 
little suggestions as to what was most 
likely to be wanted out there. 

But all three had certainly somewhat 
exaggerated ideas of the arrangements 
necessary for “going abroad;” and a 
traveller to Fiji would hardly have given 
more thought to his outfit than did Grace 
and Sibyl to theirs. 

Mrs, Gordon did not come again to the 
Warren; but she wrote a note to Nan, 
which this latter put at once into the fire 
after having read it, much to Grace’s dis- 
appointment. It was short, and enclosed 
a cheque for forty pounds, with a few words 
of thanks and compliments, Only the one 
idea that Grace would want money pre- 
vented the cheque following the note into 
the fire; but not a penny of it would Miss 
Evans have spent on herself, no, not for the 
world. 

Afterwards, Grace remembered how, 
those last days, Nan never left them; 
how she would sit for a long time gazing 
at them without saying anything, and how 
she seemed to move and act as if in o 
dream. Grace remembered this, and re- 
membered too, how, because of their new 
excited feelings, they took so little heed of 
these loving looks and actions. 
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All too soon came a letter from Mrs, 
Gordon to Grace, It was enclosed to Miss 
Evans, as if the widow had not been able 
to persuade herself to write ‘“‘ Miss Grace 
Gordon.” It was posted at Longham, and 
ran as follows : 

‘‘DEAR GRACE,—I conclude you have 
made all the arrangements for your journey. 
The weather has become so mild that I 
think you will not suffer from the cold. I 
hope you will find no difficulty on the way, 
as I have made every conceivable arrange- 
ment so that you should not be left alone. 
You must go by the two o’clock train 
to Victoria, and there you will find 
in the first-class waiting-room a lady, 
Mrs. Johnson by name, who is herself going 
to Fribourg, and will save you all further 
trouble. You will cross that evening. The 
school, where you are going, is known to 
Mrs. Johnson, and I hope you will try to 
be happy whilst you are there. I have 
given her a letter to deliver to you, which 
you can read quietly to yourself in the 
train, to explain a few matters which I 
think you ought to know, and which may 
come best from me as your father’s cousin. 
I hope you will always apply to me if you 
are in any need of help or advice, Your 
sincere friend,—ELLEN GORDON.” 

Sibyl thought it a nice letter ; everything 
that the elegant Mrs, Gordon did was 
right in her young eyes. Grace was 
puzzled by one or two passagesinit, First, 
there being no mention of Nan in it, and 
secondly, the words about being happv in 
Germany. But, seeing that neither Nan 
nor her sister remarked on the letter, she 
kept her wonderings to herself, 

And now the last evening had come, 
the boxes were packed, and Sibyl, tired out, 
retired early to bed, and with her golden 
head on her pillow she soon fell asleep. 

When she fancied that Nan was in bed, 
Grace took her bedroom candle and crept 
silently to her father’s room, turned the 
key, and then knelt down by the bed and 
tried to bring back the scene of the last 
hours of his lite. Ah! If only he could have 
said more to her and told her what he 
would like her to do in the future, if only 
he had mentioned this cousin, this Mrs. 
Gordon, how much happier she would now 
be feeling! But it must be right, they 
would all come back soon and live on their 
quiet life at the Warren. It could not be 
very wrong to take one little peep at the 
world beyond, where Sibyl had always 
wished to go. Heaven would take care of 
them and bring them back, 





Half praying, half thinking, the girl with 
the woman’s heart knelt on a long time 
till, becoming a little afraid of the loneli- 
ness, she rose hastily, and stepped back 
softly toherown room. But passing Nan’s 
bedroom, she was surprised to see a light 
mn gleaming under the door. Was Nan 
ill 


“Nan, dear Nan,” she called, softly, 
“what is the matter?” ard Nan opened 
the door. Only then did Grace know that 
something very terrible must be going to 
~~ She uttered a little cry, as she 
said : 

“ Tell me, what is it 3” 

Then Nan drew her in, bade her sit in 
an arm-chair that stood by a smouldering 
fire, and then the tall woman knelt down 
by that slight child and sobbed forth : 

“ My child, my child! They say I must 
leave you, leave you both.” Then she 
clasped her as if she would never let her go, 

‘You leave us; you, Nan! You are 
dreaming ; and who says so?” 

“‘ She—that Mrs, Gordon—says so. I 
can’t tell you now—I dare say she will— 
all the reasons that make this necessary ; 
but one is, Grace, that you and Sibyl are 
not rich—you are poor. You will have 
nothing of your own, and I am no relation 
to you—no blood relation—but, child, re- 
member I am your mother by the right of 
many years ; if I leave you now it is be- 
cause—Heaven knows there is no help for 
it—because all the time, though I have 
been searching for some means of escape, I 
have found none, But, whatever happens, 
don’t think you are forsaken. I cannot 
change. I shall write to you, and you 
must write to me very often, and tell me 
all. Even if I suffer I must know. I 
have tried to spare you; but now—— 
Grace, Grace, have I killed you?” 

For Nan found the girl’s fair, soft arms 
bending forward. She had fainted in her 
arms, 


CHAPTER XIV. IT WASN’T MINNIE. 


WE must go back to the little home at 
Longham, and to the three Miss Gordons 
left to take care of themselves during their 
mother’s unexpected absence, 

Frances became so mysterious that 
Minnie and Beatrice had somewhat long 
“ hair-brush talks,” as they called them, as 
to the possible reason of their sister’s con- 
duct, and Bee at last ventured to whisper 
her private opinion. 

“ Minnie, I do believe we have lost all 
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our money, and mother is trying to find a 
way out of the difficulty, What shall we 
do if it isso? It is bad enough to be poor 
as we now are ; but if we had nothing—— 
We could not go into the workhouse, 
Fancy the Miss Gordons in blue check 
dresses and white caps,” and Beatrice 
laughed, though Minnie did not see any- 
thing to laugh about. 

“How ridiculous you are, Bee; if we 
have lost our money some of the family 
must help us. I am sure they are mean 
enough ; it will be a punishment for them.” 

‘We have so few relations. Mother’s 
are no better off than ourselves, and 
father’s people are poorer. Besides, I 
don’t care to be dependent upon other 
people, and I shall see what I can do to 
earn my bread.” 

“You, Bee! why, you are only just 
eighteen. What could you do? You 
never were clever.” 

“T can make dresses!” 

‘‘ Make dresses,” answered Minnie, in a 
voice of deep scorn; “you don’t mean to 
say you would become a dressmaker ?” 

“Would it be worse than taking other 
people’s money to live upon?” 

“ How silly you are; but I tell you 
beforehand, Bee, if you ever dream of 
doing anything so disgraceful, I shall dis- 
own you. I shall tell every one I have 
only one sister, and that will be Frances.” 

“But I should be your sister all the 
same, Minnie, and not a bit different than 
I am now, for I make my own dresses. 
How hard I worked at Frances’ dress 
the other day!” Bee looked at herself in 
the glass, and smiled. She was remember- 
ing those happy minutes she had had when, 
surrounded by the ball-dress material, she 
had talked to Captain Grant; and Minnie 
did not know what that smile meant. 

“That reminds me,” answered Minnie, 
“T asked Captain Grant if he were going 
to that ball on Thursday, and he said 
je8.” 

, “Did he?” 

‘Yes; so I want to look my best. I 
believe he really does like to talk to us. 
Naturally ; there are so few real ladies at 
Longham.” 

“JT don’t think he cares much what 
people are,” 

‘Beatrice! Why, I never met such a 
perfect gentleman !” 

“Yes, he is. I wonder, Minnie, what 
he would think of me if I became a dress- 
maker.” 

“Bee, you are the most foolish girl I 





know, If you ever mention the su! ject to 
him I shall be very much annoyed.” 

‘* But, really, I should like to know what 
he would think right, supposing we lost 
our money.” 

“Anyhow, you are not going on 
Thursday. Well, goodnight. By the way, 
shall I wear my blue forget-me-not wreath 
or the white roses }” 

Minnie certainly looked quite lovely in 
blue forget-me-nots, and Bee, with an effort, 
answered truthfully : 

“You lock very, very nice in blue, 
Minnie, everybody says so.” 

‘ Ah, well, that decides it. I don’t mind 
telling you, Bee, that I want to look my 
very, very best on Thursday. Frances is so 
stupid now she spends her time in writing 
to mother. There is no getting her to talk 
about anything; she even insisted on en- 
closing my letter to mother to-day, saying 
she was travelling about. I don’t believe 
it is any such thing. I hate mysteries ; 
but if we really have lost our money, I 
would rather not know till after Thars- 
day.” 

Thursday came, and with it the long 
preparation for Minnie’s looking her “ very 
best.” Bee helped both her sisters, and 
when they drove away with their neighbour 
Mrs. Crozby as chaperon, she felt very 
much like little Cinderella, She spent a 
very dull evening, for there are times when 
a girl feels that she could be “the best” 
to the man she honours and loves, and Bee 
had nearly reached this state of feeling. 

It was thinking so much that made her 
keep watch till her sisters came back, for 
Minnie shared her room, and then Bee 
heard the excited account of her sister’s 
“loveliest ball.” The blue wreath was 
taken off the pretty hair, and Bee was told 
“every one said that I was the prettiest 
person in the room.” 

“Did you dance much with Captain 
Grant,” asked Bee, in a low voice, “ and 
did he say that ?” 

‘* Yos, a great deal, he was so nice; but 
he never pays compliments, he is rather 
stupid about that,” 

“ Did he ask after me?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose he mentioned you. 
Yes, I know he did. We were talking of 
likenesses, people’s doubles, and he said 
that years ago he went to stay with some 
friends, I forget where, and in church he 
saw two sisters who were very nice-looking 
—he meant very pretty—and that when 
he saw us the first time, a month ago, he 
thought we must be those same two girls 
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grown up. He said we were so very 
much like them—the same coloured hair 
and the same eyes. He even asked the 
names of the children, and he had an idea 
that they were also called Gordon; but of 
course that must be fancy. I had never 
heard of the place he mentioned, so, you 
see, somewhere we have our doubles.” 

The elder sisters were too tired the 
next morning to get up to breakfast, so 
Beatrice had a solitary meal, and feeling 
somewhat sad, instead of settling down to 
her needlework as usual, determined to 
take a walk, Their mother did not usually 
allow them to walk about Longham alone, 
but they might walk in the opposite 
direction on a road which led towards a 
small village. This road was very unfre- 
quented, and when Bee wanted to get 
away from Minnie’s little persecutions she 
took a good mile walk down the lane to 
wear off her aggrieved feelings, To-day 
it was a relief to walk on and on quickly, 
to try and get rid of her thoughts, which, 
put into words, were: “ After all, it would 
be Minnie,” and “most likely we are 
beggars.” 

She had not gone very far when she 
heard a step behind her, a firm, quick 
step, whose owner also appeared to be 
taking a constitutional, Beatrice did not 
look back, she knew the man, whoever 
he was, would soon overtake her; but she 
tried to see how fast she, too, could walk 
till she was stopped by his voice, saying : 

“Miss Gordon, are you walking for a 
wager? Ihave been wondering how long 
you would keep up at this rate, I was 
surprised tc see you out so early.” 

She had been thinking so much of him 
since their last talk that it seemed natural 
to hear him; but in spite of this she 
blushed a little. 

‘“‘T wanted to begin the day with a good 
constitutional, now the frost has gone, and 
there is no more chance of skating.” 

Did he remember the talk they had had 
on that winter’s day ? , 

“T was very sorry last night that 
‘society’ prevented you from coming to 
the ball. Is it never your turn, Miss 
Beatrice?” He half smiled as he looked 
down at her from his superior height. 

“Yes; when I first came out Minnie 
allowed me to go pretty often. But now 
she has her choice ; of course, the youngest 
must wait. It is quite fair.” 

“T should think the youngest would 
care the most for gaiety.” 

“I don’t think I do care very much ; of 





course, I like it, but unless one meets 
nice people it seems very much the same 
thing every time; and then—— Oh, 
Captain Grant, you men don’t know the 
fuss it is to get one’s ball-dresses ready, or 
to keep them in repair or to make new 
ones. If only we could have dress-coats 
like yours!” 

“You would not look so——” He 
altered the sentence to ‘Our costume is 
always getting abused. I am glad to 
think ladies have not yet taken to them,” 
and then the Captain laughed heartily ; 
but Beatrice was in earnest. 

“Ido not mean that quite; but some 
girls just order their dresses and have 
done with them ; but we are so poor, it 
seems always a fuss and a bother to keep 
up an appearance.” 

What would Minnie have said could she 
have heard Bee at this moment? The 
Captain, on the contrary, was thinking 
that one of the Miss Gordons at least 
could speak thetruth. He had found that 
out before, and it was this that had made 
him single out the youngest sister. 

“Couldn’t you get a dress that would 
last the season, some good, strong stuff 
that wouldn’t tear,” he said, smiling; “or 
am I asking a very ignorant question ?” 

“Oh, yes, dreadfully ignorant ; Minnie 
says a girl is thought so little of if she 
wears a dress more than twice at balls. 
And then suppose we lost our money, what 
could we do but make dresses, and that 
would be falling so low, Minnie thinks ; 
besides, mother would not like it. But 
that is all we are fit for.” 

“ Bat I hope such a misfortune is not 
likely to overtake you?” for Beatrice had 
spoken so earnestly, that Captain Grant 
began to fear this trouble had already over- 
taken the Gordon family. 

“T don’t know anything of money 
matters; but mother is away just now on 
business, and she and Frances looked so 
troubled about something, I think it must 
be that.” 

* And you have been trying to solve an 
imaginary difficulty.” 

“T couldn’t live on other people, and 
there are so many girls who work for their 
bread, and why should not I, only I am 
more ignorant than most girls ?” 

Beatrice felt dreadfully childish, as if 
she were saying the most unladylike thing 
all this time, so that she could have cried 
with vexation ; but the only comfort was 
that happily Minnie was not by her side! 
The next remark from Captain Grant sur- 
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prised her so much, however, that she felt 
her colour rising. 

“ Perhaps, before all these misfortunes 
happen, you will have found a different 
home.” 

“Oh, no; perhaps Minnie will be 
married ; but I am not clever nor pretty, 
at least”—she would be true—“ not as 
pretty as Minnie.” 

‘But suppose, Miss Beatrice, some one 
told you that he did not care for money or 
beauty, cared only for a woman who could 
be true, and who could learn to love him 
as he loved her, and yet that, rather than 
marry a woman who was shallow and cared 
for admiration and riches above everything 
else, he would remain single all his life. 
Could you say ‘ Yes’ to such a man, even 
though he was very ignorant about the 
modern fashion of courtship and of making 
fine speeches ?” 

They were approaching the village; but 
there was a field- path just where they 
stood, leading to the church, situated a 
little way from the cottages. Beatrice in- 
stinctively opened the gate into the lane 
and walked on. She wanted to be out of 
sight of every one, because at this moment 
she had found out that “after all” it was 
not Minnie “ but herself.” Yet she could 
not bear to answer his question till she 
had thought it out for a few minutes. 
| Captain Grant could not see her face, but 
followed her in silence. It was certainly 
| 8 curious manner of receiving an offer, and 
what was still more curious was that when, 
as they neared the end of the lonely path, 
Beatrice turned round, not flushed now 
but quite pale, almost trembling. She 
held her hands tightly clasped in her muff, 
and stood a few steps away from the Cap- 
tain, so that she could look straight into 
his face, 

“Do you mean, Captain Grant, that you 
intend that question for me ?” 

“Yes,” he said, speaking decidedly, “I 
do.” He might have been standing in a 
witness-box, so straightforward was he. 

“Only you do not know me enough, 
for I don’t think that I am the girl you 
would wish to be your wife. We have 
been brought up as ladies, but ladies who 
can do nothing but make their own dresses, 
and there must be many other things ne- 
cessary for your wife.” 

‘Why mine more than any other man’s 
wife?” 

“ Because you are so good,” said Beatrice, 
in despair of making him understand. 
‘You don’t care about stupid things as 





other men do. I know youdo not; I knew 
it when I first saw you, and since then I 
have felt we are not—I mean that I am 
not—what you expect a woman to be.” 

“You mean that you could not love me 
above everything else—you cannot love me 
as I love you.” 

“Yes, I could,” said Beatrice, hiding 
her face in her muff, I could ; but that is 
the very reason why you mustn’s think of 
me in that way.” : 

He drew her muff gently down from 
her face, and kept it and the small 
hands inside it clasped in his own, with a 
firm grasp of possession, as he said : 

“ Beatrice, will you try me? Will you 
tell me truthfully if, some day, I am 
capable of possessing your whole heart? I 
will not blame youif you decide otherwise, 
I shall know you are dealing truly with 
me, and saving us both a long life of misery 
if we cannot enjoy a long, long life of happi- 
ness.” 

This was very unlike her idea of an 
offer, so much grander, so much wiser, so 
much truer, that Bee felt no longer a 
foolish, commonplace young lady, but a 
creature worthy of being placed on her 
trial for better or for worse. 

“And will you let me see if I can 
become any wiser, any better for you? I 
could not bear to disappoint you, and we 
know each other so littie,” she said, rather 
sadly. 

He smiled. ‘' How shall we manage to 
learn to know each other ?” 

“Please say nothing more about that 
now. It is quite enough happiness to 
know that you care.” 

“ Will that be truthful if we both care?” 

** Please, please let it be so, because—— 
No, I cannot tell you; but I want you to 
think a long, long time about it, and also 
to become quite, quite sure,” she answered. 





“As you think best, Beatrice, I will 
trust you now and always.” 
UP THE RIVER IN FLOOD-TIME, 


FATHER THAMES is by no means a 
floody river, and dwellers by his banks 
have not often to complain of capricious 
conduct on his part. Witness for him the 
poets of other days: 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil, 
as “majestic Denham” sings; or again in 
the well-known line, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
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As for winter floods, and freshets in 
spring, they are to be reckoned rather as 
benefits bestowed by the river god, freshen- 
ing up the pastures and giving fertility to 
the meadows, “o’er which,” again to quote 
the majestic old poet : 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring. 

The really destructive and disastrous 
floods which at times spread distress and 
misery among the inhabitants of the low- 
lying districts about London, and which 
cull so imperatively for further works of 
embankment, are not to be placed to the 
account of the river, but are, in fact, in- 
vasions of the ocean, which with an excep- 
tionally high tide may do an immense deal 
of damage, while the river itself may be 
perfectly quiescent in the matter. 

But at an exceptional season when 
long-continued rains have filled to the 
brim every rut and brook, and caused 
the quietest streams to burst their 
bounds, our river is a noble sight as it 
comes down in full majestic volume. With 
a high spring tide and an equinoctial gale 
to pile up the waters at the river’s mouth, 
and such a banker as this in the way of 
flood water, there might be a tale of a 
flood which would throw other records into 
the shade. But happily the two first con- 
ditions are wanting, and except for the 
strength of the downward current and the 
brown earthy colour of the water, there is 
nothing to call special attention to the 
river as it whirls past the palaces and 
towers of Westminster and London. 
Chelsea fields are in no danger of inunda- 
tion, and Chiswick meadows still rise well 
above the stream, and Kew and Richmond 
are in no danger of an overflow. We must 
travel higher up the river to appreciate the 
full force of the autumnal torrent. 

By good luck a day opens out fine, 
snatched from clouds and tempests. 
Pleasant sunshine lights up the suburban 
groves, and plays upon the dishevelled 
orchards, and in the broad fields where 
yellow marrows lie piled in disregarded 
heaps, while huge entrenchments of seakale 
and celery give a faint perfume to the air 
suggestive of Christmas banquets in im- 
mediate prospect, and of the walnuts and 
wine of the festive season. 

From these lowly fields the contrast is 
great as we come to the lordly avenues of 
Bushey Park. The gales have wrought 
some mischief among the ancient trees, and 
one or two noble trunks are lying prostrate 
on the sward; but they have not yet 





stripped the fine chestnut avenue, which is 
all ablaze with gold, from the reddest to 
the palest yellow. 

Past the walls of Hampton Court, and 
across the green with its handsome old red- 
brick structures pleasantly illuminated by 
the sunshine, we soon come to the bridge— 
that ugly iron bridge which is so out of 
keeping with its surroundings. But here 
the old river is coming along with a whizz, 
the waters darting under the arch with a 
mighty swirl, and rising angrily at pier or 
buttress or outlying pile. And here the 
river has risen over trim gardens, and eddies 
and shallows encompass raised flower-beds 
still ablaze with colour, here a Mount St. 
Michel of geraniums, and there a sunny 
isle all glowing with chrysanthemums. The 
gravel paths are now so many watercourses, 
eels may wriggle into the wine-cellar, and 
swans peer in at the larder windows. 
Half-way up the trim sloping lawn the 
brown flood is still creeping on; the rustic 
seat where lovers discoursed not long ago, 
is up to its middle in water. 

Coming to Moulsey Lock, the river is 
seen in still greater force ; a whirl of angry 
waters shows where the weir should be, 
but there is no fall to speak of, for the 
flood has obliterated all distinctions of 
level, and the lock might be thrown open 
without any effect upon the river’s majestic 
march. Higher up there is nothing to show 
for the island but the trees, the branches 
of which are battling with the current and 
catching stray wisps of floating drift as it 
hurries by. Notice- boards, too, have a 
comical appearance, rising forlornly out of 
the stream, assuring the world that the 
vanished isle is private property, and pro- 
hibiting landing—in two feet of water. 

Still higher in the back-water we come 
upon a whole street of house-boats, some of 
which are still inhabited, and with gay 
flowers still blooming, and curtains and 
hangings, give touches of summer-like 
gaiety to the reflections of the brown 
and turbid waters. Here is actually an 
adventurous crew of Amazons who have 
ventured forth upon the treacherous tide, 
perhaps under the stern necessity of ex- 
hausted supplies, and who are pulling back 
to their floating home with a skill and 
vigour which would entitle them to the 
freedom of the Watermen’s Company, were 
female members allowed. Farther on, the 
tow-path itself has disappeared beneath the 
waves, and an excursion through a gap in 
a hedge seems advisable ; but even if the 
terrors of threatening notice - boards be 
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braved, there is the more palpable danger 
of wire fencing all stuck over with sharp 
points. Your riparian proprietor would 
rather see anybody drowning than getting 
over his fence, and so there is a scramble 
across as best you can, till terra firma is 
reached again, 

This experience of the tow-path suggests 
to us that the highway on the other side 
of the river might afford a better way of 
getting along, especially as this side of the 
river is closely barricaded with the palings 
of Harst Park Racecourse, neatly garnished 
with spikes and prickly things in general 
Here by good luck is Hampton Ferry. 


O’er the brown wave, a tiny sail appears. 


It is the ferry-boat, which is running the 
gauntlet of the flood, with a lady on board 
and a fox-terrier. They spring ashore— 
the dog received in a hostile manner by 
the dogs on this side of the water—and 
the ferry-boat returns with another fare. 
There is wonderful skill about that ferry- 
man ; he has an assistant who does all the 
pulling with one oar, while the ferryman 
leans on his, and by judicious jibes, 
admonitions, and exhortations, so contrives 
to take it out of the other man, that we 
arrive safe, but exhausted—as far as the 
assistant is concerned —at the landing- 
stage. Here, sitting snugly in the lee of 
a shed, and anchored to some piles, are 
three men in a punt, engaged in fishing, 
One would think that the fish were all 
washed out of their holes, and too much 
bothered and worried to think about 
nibbling at a bait, even if they could see 
it. Still, the resources of the craft are 
inexhaustible, and perhaps these wily 
fishermen know of a place where the fishes 
all go when they are flooded out of their 
homes. 

It is not everybody who knows Hampton, 
whose fame is obscured by its illustrious 
offshoot at Hampton Court; but it is a 
pleasant little settlement, although just 
now almost overwhelmed with dead leaves, 
and the trailing shoots of creepers. But 
it is high and dry above the river, and a 
deluge that would get Hampton under 
water would be almost Noachian in its 
proportions. But the highway after leaving 
Hampton dips into the flat, and again the 
river comes crankling in, filling up the 
ditches, and squirting through the drains, 
and showing in ominous patches by the 
roadside, Here are old water-courses 
Opened out anew, meadows converted into 
islands, and a haystack perilously near the 





water-level suggests how exciting would 
be the sight were it solemnly to float away 
and begin a journey down the river. 

Our forefathers, it seems, had some skill 
in planting villages and towns, if they did 
not look out for views and picturesque 
bits, and so we find Sunbury well out of 
the flood, with its shops and inns, and 
High Street, not concerning itself much 
about the river, it seems, although people 
look out of their back windows and ex- 
claim that the water is still rising. But 
beyond Sanbury the road is under water 
at places, although the thoughtful provision 
of an extinct race of vestrymen has es- 
tablished raised pathways, which keep the 
pedestrian out of the floods. There is 
a wooden bridge high above a tributary 
stream which one would hardly notice in 
ordinary times, but which is now a brimming 
river, deep enough to drown you, and 
strong enough to carry your body away 
and deposit it somewhere in the ovza and 
slime of the river bed as a geological speci- 
men for future ages. The crossing is 
called Hoo Bridge ; but whether the river 
is the Hoo, or whether it has a name at 
all, or any history belonging to it, is more 
than we can tell. 

Now we take the road that turns 
toward the river again and to Walton 
Bridge. And here, on the margin of the 
sloppy road, is the cart of a travelling 
tinker, with a lot of little ragged urchins 
paddling about in the mud, and mater- 
familias visible in the distance filling her 
pail at one of the brimming water-courses, 
But the shafts of the cart are turned 
towards London, and soon some court in 
Whitechapel or Bethnal Green may receive 
the wandering tribe. For the storms and 
rains that are stripping the trees and 
raising the floods, are driving the race of 
wandering performers of all kinds to their 
winter quarters sooner than usual. 

Here we are standing upon Walton 
Bridge, which is a long, rambling structure, 
half iron and half stone, which, in a general 
way, stretches over a good deal of land as 
well as water, but which now barely suc- 
ceeds in crossing what seems a wide 
lagoon, with distant shores, 

And a pleasant view it is that stretches 
before us from the parapet of Waiton 
Bridge. A broad, swolien mere, with green 
islands rising here and there, is bounded 
by gentle heights clothed in all the rich 
tints of autumnal woodlands, Through 
all this plunges the main channel of the 
river, rushing with tremendous force under 
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the bridge, while the trunk of a tree, 
balanced against one of the protecting 
piles, swings to and fro with the force of 
the current that rises over it with an angry 
rush. Scattered among the waters of the 
lake, huts, summer-houses, boat-houses, 
show, half submerged, with rustic bridges 
over water-courses where now all is water. 
Bat the most exciting sight of all is of a 
huge barge, which a team of powerful 
horses are dragging up against the stream. 
The horses themselves seem to be splashing 
through the middle of the lake ; but the 
line of the tow-path is just to be made out 
by the posts that rise here and there out 
of the flood. How they strain, those 
horses; and how the stream curls over 
the bluff bows of the barge! At the corner, 
where the channel turns, and the barge 
receives the full impact of the torrent, 
it seems even doubtful for a moment 
whether horses or river will prevail. If the 
barge goes, won’t the bridge go too, for 
what could withstand the impact of that 
rude mass? If the bridge goes, we 
should go. So that the question becomes 
one of strong personal interest as the 
horses tug and strain, and the drivers 
shout, and the rope tightens perilously, 
and the old barge rolls and sways to the 
current, But the corner is rounded at last, 
and the tension of the moment is relaxed. 

Walton Bridge is not at all the lonely 
place one might expect, little known as it 
is to fame, A good many people come 
riding this way, some with the military 
swing of the “ vieux sabreur,” 


Captain or colonel, or knight-at-arms. 


Phaetons, and pony-gigs, and the stately 
landau, come rattling over the bridge, which 
is the avenue to a pleasant and peopled 
region abounding in villas and mansions. 
But our way lies not in that direction, but 
along the shores of the present mere, where 
were green meadows a week ago; and 
so we proceed towards Halliford, which is 
one of the pleasantest nooks in this part of 
the river, for here is one of the finest 
curves imaginable, where the river, con- 
fined in narrow limits, fairly boils and 
seethes as its waters whirl round. And 
above we have a glimpse of the valley and 
shallow meres, marshes, and winding water- 
courses, just as the great Julius might have 
seen it when the eye of civilisation first 
rested on the lovely vale, now for one 
brief space restored to its ancient condition. 
Here, if anywhere, it must have been 
that Cssar crossed the Thames, the 


legionaries wading through breast-high, 
and dispersing the natives who awaited 
them on the higher ground. The name of 
the hamlet implies an ancient ford, although 
none may exist at present, the channel of 
the river having probably changed more 
than once since those days remote, in its 
progress across the lake-like valley. The 
name, too, seems to have signified the 
Holy Ford, whether as leading to the abbey 
of Chertsey, venerated by the Saxon race, 
or in memory of some great baptism, 
when the heathen were converted whole- 
sale into Christians by some saintly Au- 
gustine or Paulinus. 

However that may be, here in the road- 
way is a peremptory notice from the lords 
of the manor of Halliford, that none shall 
erect stages or lodge their caravans on the 
waste of this manor, which looks as if the 
place were the scene of some popular ob- 
servance, dating—who knows ?—from the 
baptismal day above mentioned. But a 
pretty village, anyhow, is Halliford, with 
its screen of lovely foliage boldly com- 
manding the river. The river, further on, 
seems disposed to dispute possession of 
the wastes of the manor with its lords ; 
and here it is washing over the highway, 
while a flock of swans, and foreign geese 
as big as swans, are splashing, aud ducking, 
and enjoying themselves, and seem a good 
deal more at home than the horses, who 
come splashing through, and seem to mis- 
trust the whole affair, or than the ladies in 
their little pony-gig, who tuck themselves 
up so carefully, to be out of the reach of 
Father Thames his floods. 

But here is a return fly to the station 
that will ferry us across dryshod ; and so 
adieu to a bright and sunny, albeit watery, 
scene. 








LIVING IN BOXES, 





THERE is a proverbial saying, which 
always seems to bear with it a certain 
smack of constitutional law, to the effect 
that an Englishman’s house is his castle. 
Castles in the good old days were—or at 
least were reputed to be—hard to get 
into, a characteristic which the house of 
the contemporary Englishman, according 
to the reports from the suburbs which 
alarm us every year at the beginning of 
the burglary season, does not share. On 
the other hand, it is sometimes rather 
difficult to get out of, that is, if the luck- 
less tenant has been weak enough to sign 
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an agreement, judiciously worded from the 
landlord’s point of view, in the matter of 
structural repairs and drainage. However 
well an Englishman’s house may have 
suited him, the approaching expiration of 
the lease always has a tendency to make 
him restless. Sometimes it happens to 
coincide with the exodus of old friends 
from the neighbourhood, or with the open- 
ing of a new tramway line, with its ever- 
lasting tinkling bells down the road; or 
of a Salvation Army barracks round the 
corner. Then doubts arise as to whether 
it will be wise to sign a new agreement, 
and more often than not a move is decided 
upon, in spite of the legendary horrors of 
such an incident. But if, in addition to 
the above-named mischances, there should 
have supervened a period of chronic unrest 
in the kitchen, alcoholic outbreaks and 
superfluous and distasteful “ sauce ” on the 
part of the cook, and fiat rebellion from the 
kitchen-maid with regard to bell-answering 
and coal-carrying, coupled with the dis- 
covery of overcharge and underweight in 
the system of business pursued by the local 
purveyors, there will very likely be mani- 
fested a disposition to break for a time 
with housekeeping altogether ; supposing, 
of course, that the particular family with 
which we are concerned is so circumstanced 
that it is free to go whithersoever it may 
elect, that the exigencies of bread-winning 
do not demand that paterfamilias should 
every morning eat his breakfast within an 
hour’s journey of his place of business. 
In spite of the traditional attachment of 
English people to their homes, the prospect 
of a spell of life unfettered by household 
cares, is to many very alluring. With 
some, pleasant memories of the “ Beau 
Rivage” here, and of the “ Belle Vue” 
there, accumulated during divers summer 
trips on the Continent, arise and plead 
powerfully for a repetition of the experi- 
ence. Others, who have never seen these 
glories, have resd much about them, and 
have listened with envy to the accounts 
told by their more fortunate friends ; and 
when the time comes when they are free 
to go where they list, they determine to 
follow suit. They have been told by their 
friends of the ridiculously cheap rate at 
which one may live during the off season 
at palatial establishments on the marge of 
some Swiss or Italian lake—half what it 
costs them in their stuffy suburban street, 
and no trouble—so, wearied by the cares 
of unsatisfactory tradesmen and the deceit- 
fulness of servants, they determine to sell 





or store their furniture, and make trial of 
a spell of life in boxes, The trunks are 
packed and off they go. 

As it has been before remarked, it is 
not every family that is able, or unanimous 
enough in its desires to embark upon an 
experiment of this sort. The family most 
prone to it will be found to be the widow 
lady with two or more mature daughters, 
or unmarried sisters who have hitherto 
kept house together. Where there is a 
male head of the family the business is 
not so easily arranged. He is very likely 
to revolt at the prospect of a couple of 
years of table-d’héte dinners, and of public 
drawing-room conversation. He has a 
notion, moreover, that the men he will 
meet will be few, and of a not very satis- 
factory class ; that his newspaper will be 
at least a day old when he gets it ; and 
that, however obnoxious any particular 
place may prove to his taste, or his temper, 
or his health, he will be bound to stop on 
there, otherwise there will be an end of 
the economy which was to be the leading 
advantage of the new system. He is 
slow to recognise its much vaunted excel- 
lencies ; but for this there is a reason. He 
knows nothing of that half-hour’s interview 
every morning with the cook, of her utter 
want of original ideas in the matter of 
soup, and of the daily perplexity as to 
what the pudding shall be. These details, 
and the thousand and one other petty cares 
which the management of the simplest 
household involves, fall heavily upon his 
wife; therefore, to her the prospect of 
deliverance shines more seductively than 
it does to him. This fact, no doubt, goes 
far to explain how it is that, of the people 
one meets living in boxes, ladies form such 
a large majority. 

The first half-year generally finds the 
adventurers well satisfied with the new 
order of things. The freedom from daily 
duty never seems so sweet as in that early 
time. The worries of home are yet fresh 
in mind, and serve to heighten the enjoy- 
ment of a life in which breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner come round every day without 
taking thought of them, like the quails 
and manna in the wilderness. Our tra- 
vellers have not yet learnt that weari- 
come iteration is possible in the longest 
menu, and the days of distasteful dishes 
come round just as surely as the resurrec- 
tion-pie days and the rice-pudding days 
recurred at school. The society of the 
drawing-room is also an agreeable change 
—at first—by reason of the contrast it 
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presents to the society of a London suburb, 
or & small country town. It is true the 
clique flourishes, and bores abound, but 
the phase of life free from these delights 
is yet to be discovered. There are the 
people who fancy themselves and the 
people—a little less attractive, as a rule, 
these latter—who fancy you, and life is 
saved from anything like 
through the never-ceasing struggle to be 
taken up by the former, and to avoid 
taking up the latter. The talk is in- 
variably of the most trivial character, and 
rarely errs through an excess of charity ; 
but it is not on this account always dis- 
tasteful to the neophyte. 

But there will almost certainly come a 
day when a feeling of weariness will set in, 
which the perusal of the most pompously 
worded menu, and the discourse of the 
lady with the rasping voice — there is 
always one of this sort in the drawing- 
room—will only serve to deepen. The 
peculiarities of this and that fellow wan- 
derer, which at first served to amuse, now 
become insupportable, Relations with 
the manager become strained on account 
of his omission to give a sunny room at 
the firet opportunity, and his persistent 
overcharge for certain items which were to 
have been comprised in the pension, till at 
last, after much calculation, it is decided 
to ignore economy for a bit, and move on 
to some other haunt of the same kind 
offering superior advantages. The first 
few weeks of the change are almost in- 
variably grateful; but the new installation 
will kuow nothing of the rapture of de- 
liverance from the burden of housekeep- 
ing which marked the original one. Day 
follows day, the weak points of the new 
resting-place gradually come to light ; the 
discovery is made that, after all, it strongly 
resembles the last one, and at last, in its 
turn, it is forsaken, and the camp again 
struck for reasons as before stated. 

With every fresh move our adventurers 
bring into play the growing experience 
which they have accumulated during their 
nomad life. They know the earliest date 
at which summer hotels will take them in 
on winter terms, and swoop down accor- 
dingly, so as to enjoy a little bit of the fag 
end of the season, and then before the 
luggage is taken up the rooms are always 
inspected, and, as a rule, the price is 
knocked down. The pruning-knife is 
applied to the question of lights and ser- 
vice, and a bottle of ordinaire per diem is 
sometimes squeezed into the arrangement. 


stagnation - 





The landlord, as he concludes the bargain, 
is apt to wonder what can have become of 
all the rich money-scattering English who 
used to range the Continent in his grand- 
father’s time. Old campaigners keep a 
sharp look-out for the opening of new 
hotels and pensions. They have a fancy 
for testing the excellencies of these while 
the bloom is still on the furniture and 
appointments, while the table is kept at 
that preliminary standard of perfection 
which will so surely wane as soon as ever 
the house shall be full, and while the new 
broom generally is in going order. They 
also carefully catalogue merits and short- 
comings of all the landlords and hotel 
managers of whom they have experience, 
and no small part of their drawing-room 
conversation with others in similar case is 
made up of imparting this experience of 
their own, and imbibing fresh facts con- 
cerning fields yet untried in return, And 
the landlords no doubt keep a sort of 
character register of their guests, in which 
such entries as the following might very 
well be found : 

“General and Mrs, MacNab.—Large 
appetites; have a way of abusing the 
hotel to new-comers, and carrying off the 
English newspapers to their bedroom. 
Good pay, but give a lot of trouble and 
do not fee the servants. Mrs. and the 
Misses Percy Robinson.—Rather quarrel- 
some with the other guests, and always 
want to sing hymns in the public drawing- 
room on Sunday evenings. Don’t take 
wine, but seem to drink whisky—which 
they buy of the English grocer—in their 
bedrooms.” 

The end of the second year’s wandering 
usually brings a crisis. Either the spirit 
of citizenship reasserts itself, and the 
vagrants return to British respectability 
and the ownership of a houseful of furni- 
ture and the payment of rates and taxes, 
having found as much loss as profit in 
their new scheme of life, or the Bohemian 
tendency gets permanently the upper hand, 
and the horde of vagabond English is 
recruited by another family. 

With regard to the saving of money, 
and making a limited income do its 
utmost, no doubt the Bohemian has the 
best of it; but there are heavy items to be 
written on the other side of the account. 
The adoption of this easy-going, unfettered 
line of life means the shirking of many 
obligations which, though they may seem 
commonplace and trivial enough at a first 
glance, are of no mean importance as a 
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discipline. The troubles which people 
shake off when they take to living in 
boxes will be found to consist very largely 
of duties, and a life void of duty is 
certainly not a wholesome one. Many 
years ago the battle of parliamentary 
reform was fought over the body of the 
“compound householder.” Not a few 
citizens then heard of the existence of 
this person for the first time, and were 
informed that he was a tenant who lived 
in a house in respect of which the landlord 
paid the rates and added them to the rent. 
The controversy turned on the question as 
to whether a person who abnegated the 
direct responsibilities of a ratepayer was 
to be allowed the parliamentary suffrage. 
We all know that the compound house- 
holder won, and has since called within 
the charmed circle of the franchise other 
multitudes who are even less concerned 
than himself with rates and their pay- 
ment ; but I recall the fact to demonstrate 
how strong a feeling there was in the air 
that the genuine payment of rates went 
far to make the capable citizen, that the 
shirking of a duty, even though it was 
only nominal, should not in any way be 
scored toa man’s credit, If the compound 
householder had been disfranchised for his 
offence, what social penalty would have 
rightly been inflicted on our wanderers in 
boxes? They have evaded all the duties 
of citizenship, and, in addition, they spend 
their incomes amongst foreigners instead 
of spending it at home, They do not, 
moreover, their own individualities, 
escape the evil effects of their changed 
method of life. A comparison between 
the present condition of the Browns, who 
renewed their lease and stopped on in 
Westbourne Park, and the Robinsons— 
once just such another family—who at the 
same time gave up their house and took 
to living in boxes, will not be found to be 
to the advantage of the latter, and will 
explain my contention. The Browns there 
is no need to describe in detail. They are 
nothing more nor less than fair representa- 
tives of that great sober middle class, 
which used, once upon a time, to be a 
ruling force in English national life. 
Brown, now retired from business, spends 
a good part of the morning over his news- 
paper, and in the afternoon takes his flag- 
stone constitutional, wet or dry ; as, even 
in retirement, there are lingering re- 
miniscences of the theory in the household 
that the house should be left to the 
women-folk for a part of the day. Mrs, 





Brown, now as ever, finds ample occupation 
in her duties of the exchequer, and the 
girls, besides supplying the decorative 
element in the establishment, do a good 
turn of district visiting, and are great at 
bazaars and at concerts for the people. 
All of this trivial round the Robinsons 
have cast behind them, and when I met 
them last it certainly struck me that they 
were not improved by the new method of 
spending their days which they had taken 
up. It is to be presumed that they find a 
charm in their never-ending migration 
from one hotel to another; but it is to be 
doubted whether they are happier than 
the Browns. In former days Mrs, Robin- 
son’s conversation—like Mrs, Brown’s at 
present —took over much of its colour 
from the varying price of household ne- 
cessaries, and the misconduct of her ser- 
vants; but it was certainly more whole- 
some, and almost as amusing as her present 
somewhat highly-flavoured discourse anent 
the eccentricities — chiefly matrimonial— 
of her hotel acquaintance; and in her 
former life in Westbourne Park, even 
though her trust in human nature might 
have been almost wrecked by the chronic 
mendacity and deceitfulness of cooks and 
parlour-maids, and by irregularities in 
tradesmen’s books—always a little wrong 
in the tradesmen’s favour—she could 
hardly have had experience of a seamier 
side of society than the one in which she 
now lives and moves. The Robinson girls 
were always looked upon as something 
above the average, good-natured and fairly 
inteiligent, but now no one, after listening 
for five minutes to their discourse about 
the people with whom they foregather, 
would say that good-nature is one of their 
strong points; and, if they have gathered 
any fresh store of intelligence, this increase 
has come about by the sharpening of their 
wits over themes which they might well 
have left alone. They will have picked 
up chance acquaintances by the score, but 
probably not one real friend, and not half- 
a-dozen who can give a fixed address. 
Amongst these there will almost certainly 
be a sprinkling of ladies whose husbands 
are vaguely stated to be in India, or rail- 
way engineering in Asia Minor, or gone to 
look at cattle ranches in the Far West of 
America ; to say nothing of dubious bucks 
who talk largely of their social doings in 
London during the season, without ever 
venturing to approach the metropolis. 
With such people as these their leisure 
hours—and there are many of them be- 
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tween sunrise and sunset— are spent; 
hours which, in their prosy, well-kept 
home, were filled by a round of duty 
which at least did no harm to anybody. 
Now, living in boxes, all this is changed. 
Everything is done for them; their hands 
are very often idle; and it is to be feared 
that congenial work is too often found for 
them by a well-known old - established 
employment agency of somewhat sinister 
reputation. 





MY FRIEND THE THIEF, 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III. 


WHEN I landed again there was once 
more no one to meet me, I climbed the 
cliff to Leonard’s cottage and knocked at 
the door. He opened it and came out. 

‘*T see,” he said, “ that you have had no 
luck.” 

I had had no luck and no food, but of 
that I said nothing. It was enough that I 
had missed the vessel, and I saw in the 
face of the man before me the recklessness 
that comes of despair. 

“T knew,” he said, “that you would 
have been back before if you had got help.” 

“ And Lloyd?” 

“He has not come; nor Brown. No 
one has come. I have only been waiting 
till you got back.” 

“ What to do?” 

“To go to Matthew Law. I have had 
enough of it. Stop here with Gwendoline 
while I am away.” 

I was startled at this, and I begged him 
to do nothing rash. 

“It will only make matters worse,” I 
said. ‘ Wait a bit and I will come with 
you.” I sank exhausted on the ground as 
I spoke, for I had come to an end of my 
strength. He looked at me without ap- 
parent sympathy, but with quick appre- 
hension. 

“You're starving,” he remarked. “I 
didn’t think of that before.” 

He went indoors and brought out a piece 
of coarse cake, and when I pushed it away, 
he said : 

“You needn’t scruple. She can’t touch 
this sort of thing. It’s very little that she 
wants—if only those fellows would give 
her their share of the best, This is good 
enough for them and me.” As I still hesi- 
tated, he added: “ You'll be no good to us 
without food.” 

I recognised the truth of this, so I ate 





and was refreshed. Then he asked if I 
would go in and see his wife. 

I did as he asked me; but when I saw 
the pale, worn face, and heard the sweet, 
faint voice of the woman I had known so 
fall of radiant beauty, I sat down by her 
bedside and hid my face in my hands. I 
suppose it was hunger and weakness that 
made me so foolish. Leonard did not 
remonstrate, and when I lifted my head 

ain he was not there. 

But Gwendoline talked to me, with a 
strange sort of weary hopefulness. Leonard 
was too anxious, she said ; she had all she 
needed and would soon be well again. 

“Tf he can only be persuaded to be 
quiet,” she murmured ; and then she asked, 
with a sudden anxiety: ‘‘ Where has he 
gone now?” 

Perhaps to get rations. If you like I 
will go after him.” 

I followed him across the bridge to the 
settlement ; but I arrived too late to pre- 
vent the mischief that was being done 
there. I found my friend in the custody 
of two tramps—so I always thought of 
them—and with Matthew Law standing in 
righteous indignation before him. 

“What's the matter?” I asked, as 
quietly as I could. 

“He has been stealing,” answered 
Matthew Law; ‘he has broken into the 
public stores with an axe, and was making 
off with food.” 

** Well,” I said, “under the circumstances, 
I think ——” 

“You area stranger here,” said Matthew 
Law, “and have no right to interfere. He 
helped to make the laws himself, and he’s 
got to keep them, or bear the penalty.” 

‘What is the penalty ?” 

“To be locked up until we can call a 
general meeting and decide how to deal 
with him.” 

“Tt’s true,” said Leonard ; “I’ve been a 
great fool—as always. But I didn’t think 
these fellows had the pluck to touch me.” 

“T was bred for a prize-fighter,” said one 
of the tramps, with a grin that was not ill- 
natured, I noticed as I looked at him that 
he had a black eye, and was otherwise con- 
siderably damaged by his struggle with 
Leonard. “The law stood in the way of 
my getting an honest living, so I took to 
the road till you brought me here.” 

“'T was a fool,” Leonard repeated. 

* Look here,” I remarked, as amicably 
as I could, to Matthew Law, “‘it’s no use 
bothering about the law just now. His 
wife’s ill and you must let him go.” 
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‘Has that ever been a reason for letting 
a criminal go—that his wife is ill?” asked 
Matthew, doggedly, ‘Send one of the 
women to her,” 

“ Go to her yourself, that’s a good fellow,” 
said Leonard; ‘and don’t let her know 
what has happened.” 

For one moment I looked at the three 
men whom I now regarded as our natural 
enemies, the muscular tramps and the 
plausible orator, all idlers and parasitic 
alike, but I decided that to attack them 
would be useless, The prize-fighter alone 
would be too much for me, I should only 
get myself put into custody with Leonard. 
I decided to go back to Gwendoline, 

I told her that Leonard would return 
later; that he had been unable to get 
the rations he desired, but a general 
meeting would be called directly, and 
probably they would be voted to him. 
This also I tried to believe. In the mean- 
time I began to prepare some food from 
the miserable materials at my disposal. I 
had scarcely begun before the door opened 
and Leonard walked in. He had removed 
All traces of the recent struggle from his 
face and clothes, and he carried a dead 
bird in his hand. Gwendoline uttered a 
ery of pleased surprise. 

“Oa,” she said, “ have you given up the 
meeting ¢” 

“The meeting,” said Leonard, quietly, 
‘* will take place later. As I had the fowl 
I thought you had better not be kept 
waiting for it.” He gavea glance at me 
which I can only describe as controlling. 

“Tt was wise of you,” I muttered. 

“But you might,” he said to me, with 
tranquil reproachfulness, ‘‘have had some 
water and a pan ready for me, You 
knew I had gone to get something to cook.” 

‘‘The water is there, and the pan,” I 
replied, briefly, Then I left them, feeling 
that now my place and my use would be 
outside, 

I found, however, that the place I meant 
to take was already occupied. Joe Brown 
stood there still and silent as a statue, as 
if, in fact, he had grown there and never 
been anywhere else, At his feet was a 
bundle which had been wrapped in an 
immense red handkerchief; it was open 
now, and I readily guessed that the fowl 
had been taken out of it. He lifted his 
head and looked at me, 

* Will she get better, do you think?” he 
asked, 

“Now you have brought her food,” I 
answered, ‘I suppose she will.” 





For a few moments neither of us spoke 
again. Then I asked: 

‘“* What are you waiting here for?” 

‘ And he answered, looking me full in the 
ace: 

“For the same reason as you.” 

“Do you know what he has done?” I 
said, nodding to the cottage to indicate 
Leonard. 

“Stolen food for his sick wife and been 
clapped in prison for it. Broken out 
afterwards, and half killed a man in getting 
away.” 

This last piece of information was new 
to me. 

“ Did he tell you?” I asked. 

‘‘T met him here,” he answered, ‘‘ and 
he told me, and I gave him the fowl.” 

‘‘What are we to do now?” I went on, | 
just to get at his fuller mind. 

“You can please yourself,” he replied, 
grufily ; ‘‘I mean to stop here and keep 
the others off, if they are fools enough to 
come,” 

I hag heard enough to satisfy me, and I 
asked no more questions, but began to look 
into our position for myeelf. 

We stood at a little distance from the 
cottage, at the edge of the gully which 
dropped steeply and darkly between it and 
the enclosure where the other dwellings 
stood. it was crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Without this bridge a difficult climb down 
and up would be necessary to reach the 
cottage from the other side. We both 
looked at the plank, which we felt was our 
strong poiat of defence; but wesaid nothing, 
and before we spoke again, Leonard came 
out to us. I noticed at once that he had 
a pistol in his hand. He walked to the 
spot where we stood, looked at the bridge, 
and remarked : 

“T wish you would run round, one of 
you, and get me a saw,” 

“You needn’t bother,” I answered, “ we'll 
do it for you.” 

“It’s all right out here,” said Brown ; 
“you'd better go back to your wife, Hand 
me over that pistol first.” 

Leonard hesitated. 

“Til use it,” said Brown. “ You need 
not be afraid I won’t. I'll shoot one, two, 
three of them if they won't take warning 
and stop on the other side,” he ended, 
grimly. I looked at him with interest, for 
I knew that he had joined the community 
on the condition that capital punishment 
should be abolished at once and for ever. 
Leonard gave him the weapon and went 
indoors, 
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We loosed the plank on the further side, 
and sawed it across on the nearer, where it 
was more firmly fastened. Then we drew 
it up the bank, We made haste at our 
work, but haste was not necessary, for no 
one came to interfere with us. 

As we looked across the ravine to the 
settlement, we saw no sign of any public 
meeting. All things were quiet, and again 
the place seemed deserted as when I came 
to it. We heard the splash of the little 
stream among the rocks far below us; and 
on the beach the sea began to moan as if 
the trouble of the land had at last reached 
it. There seemed some hopefulness in the 
sound, for it had for many days stretched 
about the place in a shining calm, shutting 
the people in with their own despair. 

For some hours, however, the air had 
been cooler. Clouds had gathered and 
promised rain, but no rain had fallen. 
Now in the greyness that followed the sun- 
set, before the rising of the moon, I seemed 
to feel the certainty of change, and to see 
the end of the long drought. But it would 
come too late to save Leonard’s settlement. 
If he could save his wife it would be enough, 
and he would be content to go back to the 
old world and the old laws, there to 
struggle for himself and her. He had 
nothing left except his own strength where- 
with to resist the world or to help it. 

I had a strange talk with Joe Brown as 
we sat there, and the hours went on, so 
that a feeling of security grew upon us. 
He told me many things of himself, his 
life, and his opinions, which I have never 
forgotten. He was only a workman, with 
a gift of rugged utterance, but he had 
gone through sad experiences, and these 
had left him at the end of his life alone, 
and with a strange indifference to his own 
fate. 

* It’s the sins of others as she’s suffering 
for,” he said, with a nod of his head 
towards the cottage. ‘Talk of equal 
shares, indeed! If she’d had only half 
her own divided share of what she and 
her husband brought here, there’d have 
been plenty for her now. But others have 
wasted, and so she must starve. We can’t 
be equal in folly and idleness ; but we’ve 
got to be equal— it seems we agreed 
to that—in what comes of them. Nay, 
we're not equal there even, for others 
have kept out of the trouble that she went 
into, and so they’re well while she’s sick. 
It isn’t equality, this isn’t; it’s the best 
suffering for the worst. I reckon it is so 
mostly in life, but I can’t see my way to 





giving a hand to keeping it on. I’m not 
here for equality, I’m not. I’m hera to 
help those who mean well and try hard, 
and think of others as well as themselves. 
Matthew Law and his regulations won’t 
get no obedience out o’ me, now he’s 
thrown over them as did moat for us.” 

The moon had risen now, and was fight- 
ing its way through the clouds; from a gap 
the Southern Cross shone clear upon us, 
and there was a silvery patch growing 
wider on the darkness of the sea. I laid 
my hand on Brown’s arm and pointed, for 
the white sails of a yacht had caught the 
gleam, and I could see that she was round- 
ing a point towards us. 

Neither of usspoke. We waited silently 
to see what help was coming. When the 
yacht cast anchor and a boat was put off 
I rose and scrambled down to the shore 
alone, while Brown kept watch by the 
cottage. 

It was Harry Lloyd who was the first 
to spring out of the boat to meet me. 

“‘T have had delay and bad luck; but I 
came across friends at last, and I have 
brought food for a time—but it is for the 
women and children and sick only ; that 
is the condition. The men must look to 
themselves.” 

* Pat your stores on shore,” I answered, 
“Brown and I will see to them afterwards, 
But Gwendoline and Leonard must go 
away if your friends will take them.” 

There was no difficulty in carrying out 
this arrangement. Lloyd helped us to 
take Gwendoline down to the boat, and 
neither she nor her husband made any 
objection to the abandonment of the settle- 
ment, Leonard, indeed, could think only 
of her, and she was obedient to his wishes. 
I promised to undertake Leonard’s re- 
sponsibilities to the community, in order 
that the helpless ones might not be aban- 
doned to the tender mercies of Matthew 
Law and his friends, and I entered upon 
the task with a good deal of interest. I 
had Brown to help me, and Lloyd would 
have stayed also if I had desired it ; but 
we thought this unnecessary. 

So we said good-bye to the two who 
had brought us here, and who took back 
with them only shattered dreams and 
broken fortunes. The yacht sailed away 
like a vision of the night woven out of 
moonlight and sea ; but it left in our hands 
very substantial stores, and in our hearts 
a great relief. Our watch was over now, 
so we ate a good supper and then turned 
into the cottage to rest. 
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In the morning we went across to the 
settlement. We found our task there 
simpler than we had expected. Matthew 
Law had disappeared the night before, and 
two of tke tramps with him. A third one, 
wounded by Leonard, was now in hospital. 
Law had helped himself to a sufficiency of 
stores and started up country, preferring 
this measure to a continued struggle with 
us, 

Those who were left behind were the 
helpless and disheartened. They opposed 
nothing that we suggested, and received 
with thankfulness the food we brought 
them. 

Having now all in our hands, we did the 
best that we could for all. Under the in- 
fluence of cooler weather and better food 
the sick got strong and the tramp re- 
covered from his wounda I hope he is 
using, somewhere or other, the strength 
which came back to him, and not wasting 
it on a doorstep or by a roadside. The 
day after Leonard Jeft us the rains fell, the 
watercourses filled themselves once more, 
so that, with a very little effort, we flushed 
the drains and cleared them. When the 
sick were well I called the community 
together, and offered to take them away 
on the vessel which Lloyd had promised 
to send for them, and which must now 
arrive very soon; or to stay and begin 
again with any who were willing. I told 
them that though they were poor the land 
was their own. They had discovered by 
experience what was the average harvest 
to be got from it, and if we lived below 
the average the good years would make 
up for the bad, and we should have no 
famine. They would have to work harder 
and fare harder than hitherto, but they 
had their buildings and their tools; no 
man could meddle with them; and the 
troubles of one would be the troubles of 
all. I was inclined to make the attempt ; 
and I put the matter as favourably as I 
could. 

“ Nay,” said Briggs’s wife, “I’d rayther 
be wheer we shouldu’t all be i’ trouble at 
wanst ; there was workus and parish re- 
lief wheer I coom fra’, if there was nowt 
better, and yo’ could get t’ doctor when 
yo’ wur sick,” 

Her opinion was echoed by the rest. 

So I helped the community to get away, 
and it was dispersed, Joe Brown alone 
having expressed a willingness to remain 
with me, 

Lloyd declares that the failure of 
Leonard’s experiment was inevitable. 





“The human race can no longer get on 
without specialists,” so he is pleased to 
say; “and special developements require 
special conditions. A level equality is in- 
compatible with these.” 

Whether he is right or not I cannot say. 
Leonard always refuses to argue the ques- 
tion with him. Gwendoline recovered, 
but she has not a very easy life. Leonard 
works hard in an ugly provincial town, 
and I am afraid they are very poor. But 
they never complain, and it is always a 
pleasure to me to spend a night in their 
shabby little house whenever my wander- 
ings take me near it. 





THE FRENCH FRONTIER. 


It is impossible for the visitor to any of 
the chief eastern or north-eastern frontier 
towns of France not to mark, with a sort 
of admiration, the energy with which 
French engineers are striving to render the 
forts entrusted to them as nearly impreg- 
nable as such things can be, Very in- 
teresting, too, is the zeal displayed by the 
instructors of the younger soldiers of 
France. One sees these lively, red-legged 
lads hard at exercise on every open space 
contiguous to their barracks. It is either 
muscular drill—a comical series of bodily 
contortions, or marching, skirmishing, run- 
ning, or the more ordinary motions of 
troops under arms. But whatever it is, an 
attractive enthusiasm pervades the men. 
They may not be as straight in line as a 
German regiment on a similar occasion. 
Discipline, too, is likely to bea trifle laxer, 
But if one may judge from appearances, 
these French youths would, at their 
country’s bidding, go merrily and gladly to 
death at the cannon’s mouth or the cold 
bayonet thrust. 

Among the frontier towns, Givet, on the 
borders of Belgium, is one of first-rate 
importance. It has a remarkable situation 
by the Meuse, where this river has begun 
to lose something of the beauty which 
characterises it by Dinan, and also higher 
up between Fumay and Charleville, Broad 

reen meadows skirt the stream on both 
sides. In the distance are the last villages 
of Belgium, and on the left bank of the 
river a fine old chAteau in the middle of a 
hamlet, which could not fail to be occupied 
without delay in case of an outbreak of 
hostilities between France and Belgium. 

Givet holds the key to this part of the 
river and the adjacent territory. Its fort 
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is a most imposing structure on a rock 
about six hundred and fifty feet above the 
Meuse. At the base of the rock are the 
barracks and drill-grounds. New barracks 
have been built, more than five hundred 
yards in length. This alone is enough to 
whisper of the spirit which rules at the 
War Office in Paris. Vauban himself is 
responsible for much of the work at Givet; 
but even Vauban can be improved upon, 
and the great eighteenth-century engineer 
had, of course, no idea of the far-reaching 
guns which in our day have revolutionised 
the art of fortification. The pedestrian 
who approaches Givet from the Ardennes 
and the right bank of the Meuse may 
wonder at certain little erect stones by the 
roadside while yet he is a considerable 
distance from the town. With patience, 
however, he may decipher their inscriptions 
sufficiently to learn that the big guns of 
Givet are ever turned in this particular 
direction, and that, vast though the inter- 
vening space may seem, they are warranted 
to carry so far. 

Its soldiers and citadel apart, Givet is a 
pretty little town, with a picturesque 
bridge over the Meuse, and old grey stone 
houses which offer a cool retreat from the 
warm sun in summer. One may find the 
peaches ripe here a week or two earlier 
than in towns many a mile farther 
south, It has, however, no particular ex- 
istence wken severed from that huge, 
frowning rock which broods over it. It is 
the military who support the town even as 
they enliven it, whether by their brisk 
clatter over the painful cobbles, or by their 
impromptu camping in the public places, 
with bed and baggage, as if they were 
already on the eve of a serious campaign. 

From Givet to Sedan need not be a iong 
journey, with good luck in the matter of 
trains. It is at any rate a very interesting 
one. The Meuse, for miles of the way, runs 
in a deep glen, with towering wooded hills 
upon either hand. Here and there is a 
bright little red-roofed town, and the blue- 
gowned townsfolk who enter the trains have 
portly frames and nut-brown faces, which 
argue that their district must be a very 
healthy, as well as a beautiful one. Good 
humour, too, is omnipresent among them. 
They have much to say in an unrestrained 
way about the crops and the trivial events 
of their lives ; and while talking they look 
heartily at their various companions, as if 
these could not fail to please them, or feel 
an interest in their domestic vicissitudes, 

After Meziéres, however, the scene 





changes. We are still in the Meuse valley ; 
but the hills have gone far away. The 
green meadows seem infinite in extent. 
The herds on them comprise cattle by the 
hundred per meadow. Bat the district is 
not an exclusively pastoral one, either. For 
fellow-travellers, one has broad-shouldered 
men, with the stains of coal, and tar, and 
oil about them, This is, in fact, one of 
France’s iron manufacturing districts, 

Thus one comes to Sedan, in which 
many of the ironworkers have their homes. 
It may seem rather a bald ending to the 
romance which belongs to this famous 
frontier town. But really romance is a 
word for which there is no exact definition ; 
and one need not be a whit less eager to 
make acquaintance with the place of the 
downfall of the third Napoleon, just 
because it is a town from which a hundred 
or two puddlers go daily to their work 
with season tickets, 

The river here makes a huge bend to 
the north, and subsequently as abrupt a 
return to the south; the neck of this loop 
being severed by a canal for the purposes 
of traffic. It was this artificial island which 
the Prussians turned to such practical use 
when they wished to isolate the French 
troops after the surrender of the town. 
One does not, of course, nowadays easily 
discover traces of this event in 1870 
among the long grass and flowers, and the 
various oat patches and cabbage-beds of 
these spacious Meuse meadows. But here 
and there, and in the village churchyards, 
are little iron crosses which tell quite suf- 
ficiently how wives were widowed, and 
parents bereaved of their boys, on or near 
this spot. There never was a town with 
such admirable battle-fields close toit. For 
& pitched combat, on equal terms, the 
great areas on either side of Sedan 
bordering the Meuse are unrivalled. But 
in wet weather they lose their attractive- 
ness, and in an overflow of the river they 
are, of course, quick to suffer inundation. 

The first few days of September will for 
long be an anniversary of humiliation for 
Sedan. True, it may seem that France 
has by this time found a species of con- 
solation in the philosophic shoulder-shrug, 
and the reiteration of the sanguine but not 
wholly veracious maxim that “all things 
come (or return) to the man who (or the 
country which) can afford to wait.” Cer- 
tainly, if any nation in modern times has 
shown recuperative vigour, it is this land 
of France. Odae sees it in all directions ; 
and, most of all, one sees it in the phe- 
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nomenal extension and embellishment of 
this very town of Sedan, which one-and- 
twenty years ago was a poor provincial 
little place, but which now has streets and 
villas fit for the best suburb of Paris. 
This, too, in spite of the long occupation 
by the Germans, and the demolition of the 
greater part of its fortifications ! 

Theairof Sedan isunmistakeably martial. 
By rising early, one may generally rely 
upon seeing a considerable body of troops 
at exercise in the broad meadow over 
against Wadelincourt. It is quite ex- 
hilarating, this flashing of swords and 
gleaming of bayonets in the crisp morning 
air. The gallant officers of Chasseurs are, 
tos, a somewhat impressive sight as—later 
than the rest — they urge their fretfal 
steeds through the streets to join the 
others. One can sympathise, at such a 
time, with the indictment of over-daintiness 
and dandyism which has been brought 
against them. They do not seem to have 
so much as one hair of their moustaches 
out of place, “Elegant” is not a word 
expressive enough to define their general 
appearance, White kid gloves and cigar 
add new graces where there seemed room 
for none. These gentlemen are, in fact, 
types of the “ beau sabreur ” of the story- 
books. 

At Sedan there are not the numerous 
appalling testimonies to the murderous 
nature of the war of 1870-1, that the 
villages round Metz still offer to the eye. 
Here, in the watershed of the Moselle, the 
fields are still sown with graves. The 
little white crosses with simple inscriptions 
meet one everywhere on the uplands to 
the west and south-west, and are common 
objects elsewhere within six and seven 
miles of the city. Bones may occasionally 
be seen on the newly ploughed land, and 
it does not need the somewhat callously 
proffered information of the blue-smocked 
peasant to teach one that the bones are 
those of Germans who died in forcing 
French positions. These French positions 
by Metz ought, in reality, never to have 
been lost. It is wonderful how little fore- 
sight and strategic ability the French 
generals seem to have exercised. Whether 
Bazaine was or was not a traitor is not a 
question for us to determine off-hand ; but 
certainly Metz had good reason to be dis- 
satisfied with him and suspicious of his 
plans. It is inexplicable, too, that at 
Sedan, on the thirty-first of August and 
the first of September, the Prussians should 
have been able to use the same tactics 





which proved so fatal to France by Metz, 
on the eighteenth of August by St Privat 
and Ste. Marie aux Chénes, 

Many Frenchmen make sad pilgrimage 
to Sedan during the early days of Septem- 
ber, even as at Gravelotte, by Metz, on 
the sixteenth and eighteenth of August 
German officers may be seen laying me- 
morial wreaths upon the graves of their 
brother officers or their relatives who lie 
buried among the oats and wheat of this 
extensive battle-field. 

Of the various sepulchres of Sedan that 
date from 1870, none is more grim than 
that of Bazeilles. The peasants of this 
pretty little village, some two miles from 
the town, still have a lively recollection of 
the horrors of that fatal first of September. 
It was on the thirtieth of August that the 
Bavarians began to burn their homes ; but 
the final overmastering assault was two 
days later. The French Marines, who 
held the village, long resisted their assail- 
ants ; but gradually the weight of numbers 
began to tell, They were driven from 
house to house until the scene of Alphonse 
de Neuville’s picture, ‘Les Derniéres Car- 
touches,” was enacted in the last building 
towards Sedan. This house has suffered 
the fate of the Chateau of Hougoumont, by 
Waterloo, and other places of the kind. It 
is now a resort of tourists from all parts of 
the world, and an exceedingly valuable 
little property. In the lower room you 
may drink cognac or coffee, as in a tavern; 
thence, when recruited, you may enter a 
larger chamber, decorated with muskets 
and swords, battered helmets, buttons, 
bullets, cartridge-cases, and charred heaps 
of things ; and afterwards ascend to the 
room upon which De Neuville’s picture 
and the valour of the Marines have con- 
ferred a certain measure of immortality. 
The bullet-holes are still in the walls; the 
long-bodied clock which stood here in 
1870 still stands here, also the worse for 
Bavarian rifle practice ; the wardrobe in 
the picture was in the room then and is 
here still. The imagination readily conjures 
up the scene. The central figure in the 
picture is the wounded officer in com- 
mand of the detachment of Marines. It 
was with this man that De Neuville after- 
wards visited Bazeilles, and made the pre- 
liminary studies for bis “Salon ” success. 

One signs one’s name in a visitors’ book 
at Bazeilles as at Oban or Chamounix. The 
other day the signature which preceded the 
writer’s was that of a Frenchman, who 
appended the wish that, should the world 
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ever be gradually bereft of its human 
inhabitants, the last man living might cry: 
“Vive Ja France!” A svfficiently harm- 
less and futile freak of patriotism! The 
reverse of 1870 has taught France much, 
and it will be odd if such an intelligent 
nation does not profit by the lesson. 
Modern Frenchmen are, as a rule, less 
self-confident than were their fathers. It 
is so much the better for them. They 
will, in future, rely less upon their tradi- 
tional valour, and leave less to chance. 
The greatest local hecatomb of the dead 
lies in the cemetery of Bazeilles, where 
the fighting was concentrated and deadly. 
It consists of a series of cellars built in the 
ground, and dimly lighted by gratings. 
One passes through the middle of the 
vaults with the railed chambers upon 
either side ; to the right lie the assembled 
bones and débris of the French; to the 
left are German relics. The laconic device 
“Francais,” “Allemands,” is quite sufficient. 
There is not much order in the ar- 
rangement of these sombre treasures, 
In some cases the bodies lie whole, a grue- 
some mass of dried flesh, bones, and cloth- 
ing! For the most part, however, the 
skulls have become detached in disinter- 
ment, and they are now used as borders 
to the ground allotted for the other re- 
mains, One marks, with curious sensa- 
tions, how lifelike in a way are the 
expressions of which a mere skull may be 
capable. Some of the mouths are wide 
open. It needs no professional wisdom to 
know that these poor fellows died in a 
pang of pain. Here, too, is a withered 
arm, the fiesh still adherent from the elbow 
downwards; and the fingers are curved 
inwards with a convulsive clutch. Legs, 
still booted and spurred, may also be seen, 
and many a long, vague shape that can be 
nothing but the trunk of the warrior still 
clad as when he died, but with an added 
thick outer vestment of mire, the result of 
several years’ burial. Among the bones 
are occasional tall crosses of wood, set with 
no great precision, some leaning against 
the whitewashed walls, and others half 
recumbent, The crosses with the French 
remains do not appear to carry any in- 
scription. Those on the German side, on 
the other hand, bear words embiematic of 
German piety. One would not willingly 
from this infer aught derogatory to the 
national mind of'France. It is merely the 
fact. But the firat few days of September 
add a certain grace to these dull walls of 
the dead in the presence of wreaths of 





honour from many a town in France and 
Some three thousand 


from Germany also, 
dead lie here. 

There is much of interest in Sedan and 
the neighbourhood, even without the 
melancholy associations of 1870. The 
new buildings of the town argue that it 
means to have an eventful future. One 
marvels where the inhabitants to people 
these fine houses will be brought from, 
So, too, with the stately Collegio Turenne, 
for cadets in war. This bears date 1883. 
The effigy of a youth, reclining at the 
foot of a cannon, with shot and shell 
round about him, fitly adorns the pediment 
of this edifice. It ought to have a certain 
patriotic influence upon the young colle- 
gians, even as the statue of Turenne him- 
self (a native of Sedan) ought yet further 
to stimulate them along the paths of 
martial success. 

To most people the Chateau of Bellevue, 
some ten miles from Sedan, will be sugges- 
tive of strong, even pathetic memories, It 
stands on a gentle eminence, with the 
meadows by the Meuse at its base, and 
Sedan well in view beyond. Hence the 
Prussian leaders watched the progress of 
part of the battle of the first of September, 
and directed the movement of their troops. 
They could not see all the conflict, how- 
ever, for the hills to the north break into 
snug, wide delis, in which lie the villages 
of Daigay, Givonne, and others, and it was 
just here that the strategy of the Teutons 
made greatest havoc with the plans of 
MacMahon and his officers. In popular 
language the Prussians “ made rings round 
the French”; and, as they tightened the 
circumference, they gradually forced the 
French upon the devoted town precisely 
as they did also at Metz. 

The glass vestibules on either side of 
the turreted facade of Bellevue had notable 
occupants on this first of September, 1870. 
Here, too, Napoleon the Third slept on 
the eve of the battle, and, during the last 
night when he could even only in name 
call himself Emperor, read “ The Last of 
the Barons” in bed. The book was found 
by the bedside the next morning, turned 
on its face. The following day the 
Emperor made that blameable statement 
which, of itself, was enough to revolt 
France against him for ever, namely, that 
it was not he who had desired the war, 
but that France herself had forced it upon 
him. 

In this chateau, too, the Emperor and 
the King of Prussia held their briet 
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memorable interview; and Bismarck, in 
impatience, trod up and down the gravel 
walk in front of the house. Nowadays 
the chateau, though thoroughly habitable, 
is more often than not kept locked and 
tenantless, The owner does not make the 
public free of it. If you ring the gate 
bell the loquacious old gardener, with a 
broom in his hand, will come to say “ Bon 
jour” to you, and to tell you such history 
as he knows about it. But he cannot 
contravene his orders. Yet it does not 
matter very much. One can appreciate 
Bellevue perfectly, without setting foot 
inside it. That night of the firat of Sep- 
tember, with thousands of bivouac fires in 
the meadow beneath it, and rumours of 
great events in the air, must have been 
worth passing in the castle. 

Givet and Sedan are but typical ex- 
amples of the other border towns of France 
since the great defeat of 1870. Ail down 
the line the same activity, intensity, and 
determination prevail. Some of the soldiers 
here on guard confess their impatience 
with their political rulers, They have 
waited in readiness for a score of years— 
and still they stand waiting. But others, 
safer and less rash, know that something 
yet remains to be done ere the fateful 
declaration of war (no matter upon what 
pretext) is made. If a visit to this part of 
France teaches the stranger nothing else, it 
makes plain to him that it is not without 
good cause that periodically a nervous 
thrill pervades the Continent in connection 
with these two potent neighbours and 
open enemies. It seems as certain as any- 
thing human can be that sooner or later 
the time of new trouble will arise on the 
frontier. One can only hope that it will 
be late rather than soon, 


CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Br MARGARET MOULE, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“Mr, MAIDMENT? In the library, did 


you say, Fenton ?” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr raised himself a little 
from the depths of his chair as he spoke. 
He was sitting ia the smoking-room at the 
Castle in the twilight. He had gone to 
that room on his return from the White 
House three hours earlier, and he had sat 
there alone, until Fenton came to announce 








to him that dinner was waiting. At the 
man’s words he had dragged himself out 
of the arm-chair he was sitting in, gone 
straight to the dining-room without chang- 
ing his morning dress, made the merest. 
pretence at dining, and come straight back 
to the smoking-room. Twice during the 
evening Fenton had come to the door wits 
lights, and each time his master had sent 
him away again. And now, at nine o'clock, 
he entered rather tentatively to announce 
Frank Maidment’s presence. 

‘‘Ask him if he will come here,” Mr 
Stewart-Carr went on. ‘And, Fenton, 
you might light up now,” he said, with a 
short, heavy sigh, ‘‘ Maidment—at this time 
of night ! What in the world can he want?” 
he muttered to himself as the man left the 
room. A moment later Fenton reappeared 
and announced formally : ‘‘ Mr. Maidment,” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr got up quickly. 

“Good evening, Maidment,” he said, 
shaking hands. “Sit down, will you? 
Fenton will bring a lamp directly.” 

Frank Maidment answered the greeting 
briefly and sat down. Fenton re-entered 
with a large shaded lamp, which he set 
down on the table, and was proceeding to 
close the windows, when his master dis- 
missed him hastily. 

As Fenton set down the lamp its light 
had suddenly fallen for a moment full on 
Frank Maidment’s face, and Mr. Stewart- 
Carr had seen it. It was white, haggard, 
and drawn; but the startling effect it had 
on Mr. Stewart-Carr was not due so much 
to the physical aspect of it as to the ex- 
pression. On every line of it was stamped 
a concentrated, almost agonised look of 
resolution and intensity of purpose, which 
had never been on Frank Maidment’s face 
before. The set, resolute look gave him a 
sort of unapproachable dignity of manner, 
which was very strange; and about even 
his movements hung something unwontod 
and unfamiliar. 

“Is anything wrong, Maidment?” Mr. 
Stewart-Carr said, looking at him intently, 
as the door closed. ‘Man alive!” he 
added, as Frank leant his elbow on the 
table and rested his head on it, “are you 
ill?” 

“No,” he said; and his voice was de 
termined, too, though it was hoarse. “ No, 
I am not ill.” 

“ What is it, then?” Mr. Stewart-Carr 
said, quickly. 

“Tt is this,” he answered; “this: I 
can’t set anything right ; but I can tell you 
what is wrong.” 
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He spoke as if he forced every word 
from himself with difficulty; and he 
stopped short when they were spoken. 
Mr. Stewart-Carr gazed at him in speech- 
less amaze. 

‘“‘Maidment,” he said at length, “ you 
aren’t yourself. You are ill, Lot me get 
you some brandy.” 

“No!” Frank Maidment said, in a 
voice that was a startling contrast to his 
low, hoarse tones. It re-echoed loudly 
through the quiet room. 

“Speak, then, man, for Heaven’s sake ! 
What is it?” Mr. Stewart-Carr said, 
hurriedly. 

Frank Maidment took his elbow down 
from the table and clasped his hand round 
the arm of his chair. 

“‘T heard what you said this afternoon,” 
he said, very low, but very distinctly. 

“What I said this afternoon?” Mr. 
Stewart-Carr repeated. 

He did not in the least understand 
Frank Maidment’s words ; but something 
in the other man’s manner was making 
him feel that what he was going to learn 
was terrible to hear. 

“ To Catherine,” Frank Maidment went 
on. “I was in the passage, and I came 
down to find her. I had been asleep, and 
I didn’t know you were there. ‘The door 
was open, and I heard you ask her to 
marry you. I heard her refuse you.” He 
paused one moment ; but Mr. Stewart-Carr 
did not speak. He could not; he could 
not analyse what he had heard. His mind 
was filled by the same indefinite sense of 
something tocome. “I came to tell you 
the truth ; to tell you why she won’t marry 
you. She cannot marry you because she has 
a drunken brute of a brother to look after.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr started forward in his 
chair. 

““Maidment!” he exclaimed; ‘“ Maid- 
ment! What in Heaven’s name do you 
mean }” 

Frank Maidment faced him deliberately. 
His grey eyes were steady—steadier than 
they had been for weeks—and there was a 
sudden flash in them as he gazed at the 
other man without speaking. At length 
he said—and his voice was hoarse no 
longer, but very clear and penetrating : 

“T mean this. Catherine has me to 
look after. Iam a drunken brute, If you 
did not know this before, I tell you it on 
my—— I tell it you with my own lips.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr did not speak; did 
not move his eyes from Frank Maidment’s 
face. It was as if he could not, 





**Good heavens, Maidment!” he said at 
length, in a choked voice, “good heavens!” 

Then suddenly he gave himself a kind 
of jerk—a gesture that expressed indigna- 
tion with himself, and, rising hastily, he 
went across to where Frank Maidment sat 
and laid his hand on his shoulder, 

“ Maidment,” he said, in the tone one 
would use to soothe and calm a man who is 
not quite master of his senses at the mo- 
ment—“ Maidment, all this is some dread- 
ful mistake of yours, You are ill; you 
are indeed, in spite of all you say. Let 
me take you home. It’s the heat that has 
knocked you over, you know; and you'll 
be all right in a day or two.” 

Frank Maidment shook off Mr. Stewart- 
Carr’s detaining hand and rose too. 

“ Mistake!” he said, very bitterly, 
‘‘there’s no mistake. I wish to Heaven there 
were. Iam notill. I have not got sun- 
stroke. I am as well as I ever was, or shall 
be. Every word I say to you is true; and 
the mistake is yours. You have believed in 
me and thought me worthy of trust when 
there was nothing to believe in, and I am 
worthy of nothing. I am—a drunkard.” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr gave an involuntary 
start. Not so much at the words them- 
selves as at the tone in which they were 
said. It was so terrible in its ring of 
utter, hopeless despair. Frank Maidment’s 
face grew, if possible, whiter as he saw 
the start. But he did not pause, he went 
on steadily, still standing and still facing 
Mr. Stewart-Carr. 

“It is true—it has been true for 
three years, It is for me Catherine 
spends and sacrifices her life. Because I 
am utterly incompetent she does my work, 
and because she thinks she can take 
care of me she sends you away when 
she loves you—yes, I know ; I heard it, I 
know everything. She thinks she can 
keep me going somehow; by giving her 
life for me. But though I’m despicable 
and brutal beyond words, I’m not quite 
so low as that. And when I heard her 
speak I made up my mind to come to you 
and tell you—the truth.” 

His voice grew very hoarse again, and he 
turned his face away. ‘Marry her! 
Marry her! Marry her!” he cried. “I 
have dragged her down with me. I know 
it. Oh! I know it! I have told you 
the truth now. Marry her and take her 
away, and make up to her for all that I 
have done to spoil her life.” 

He sat down again suddenly, and let his 
head fall on his arms on the table. 
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Mr. S:ewart-Carr stood beside him in 
silence. There was no sound in the room 
but the ticking of a little clock on the 
mantelshelf, The man who had told the 
truth and the man who had heard the 
truth were both absolutely motionless, Mr. 
Stewart-Carr tried in vain to grasp one of 
the thoughts that flashed through his brain. 
Then he let them all go, and wrestled 
and fought desperately against the convic- 
tion which steadily put everything else 
aside, and came nearer and nearer to him. 
It wore the guise of truth, and all his 
efforts could not send it away. It came 
close ; he knew it for the truth. He knew 
that this terrible thing he had learnt was 
true, He went up to Frank Maidment 
and touched him on the shoulder, with a 
touch that was almost as tender and gentle 
as a woman’s could have been. 

“ Maidment,” he said, “ Maidment, look 
up.” 

Frank Maidment did not move, Mr. 
Stewart-Carr made his touch stronger, 
though no less gentle. 

“ Maidment, listen to me,” he said, in a 
low, insistent, but intensely sympathetic 
tone. ‘“ You yourself will make up to her 
for whatever you may have done. I do 
not know how best to put it to you. But 
when a man can make a tremendous effort 
like the one you have made to-night, he 
has stuff in him which will make him start 
afresh,” 

“Start afresh!” echoed Frank Maid- 
ment, without lifting his head. ‘ Never 
here.” 

‘Will you tell me all about it?” Mr, 
Stewart-Carr went on, unheeding. “ You 
have told me enough to let me ask this; 
and I think—if you would——” 

“Tell you all about it?” Frank Maid- 
ment interrupted, raising his head with a 
weary, exhausted gesture. “Yes, I'll 
tell you all about it. It’s very simple. It 
was before Catherine came to live here, 
I was terribly dull and lonely—and I——” 

He broke off suddenly. He was again 
leaning his head on his hand, supporting 
his elbow on the table. Mr. Stewart-Carr 
was beside him, and in his face was a 
x reat comprehension and sympathy. Frank 
Maidment glanced up at him as he broke 
off; his features twitched convulsively as 
he met the other’s eyes ; then he went on 
rapidly, almost as if he were glad to say 
the words that came so fast. 

‘T_T took to it, you see, little by little. 
Catherine did not know when she first came. 
I kept straight for a bit, so that she should 





not. Butone day things were too strong for 
me. I let myself go. I was adrunken fool 
again, and she saw what sort of a brother 
she had. She’s stuck by me—Heaven bless 
her! She’s helped me—well, you know 
for yourself how she’s worked for me! 
She would have given her life to keep 
me straight. But she couldn’t; and— 
well, things went on and on. I was 
screwed one day, and then kept straight 
for a week. Then I was worse, and 
then straight again for ever so long. No 
one knows in Moreford; Catherine kept 
me from that; though, who knows t—it 
might have been better for me if they'd all 
known, if you'd known, long ago. Then 
you came back, and I was horribly ashamed 
of myself. All the work you congratulated 
me on wasn’t mine. I owed everything 
to a woman. And you yourself made me 
feel worse.” 

* T made you feel worse ?” Mr. Stewart- 
Carr said, as he made a long pause. 

* Yes, you; when you came home. [ 
knew I had lost everything since I saw 
you last, self-respect included. And there 
was a horrid contrast between then and 
now, between you and mo, that sent me 
two or three steps further down the hill. 
Then I got another shove down that same 
path,” he stopped, and laughed cynically. 
“‘T saw one of your guests—you know I 
saw her—I mean ” he hesitated again, 
and seemed reluctant to pronounce the 
name that was on his lips, “I oughtn’t to 
name her, even. But I mean Miss 
Arbuthnot. I could have cared for her. 
I made a fool of myself about her. And 
then, when they said you were going to 
marry her I knew how great a fool I'd 
been. I knew what an awful space lay 
between me and—any one sweet, and 
good, and true, like her. And then I 
chucked it all up; and I’ve been going it 
pretty hard ever since, I believe. I don’t 
say any of this to excuse myself,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “ not that. 
It’s been my own doing from first to last. 
But you asked me to tell you all about it, 
and I have. I never did before to a 
living soul. Not to Catherine even.” 

Frank Maidment rose abruptly, and 
looked about for his hat. 

“Tm going now,” he said. ‘“ You'll 
see after Catherine, won’t you, when—— 
I mean, you won’t let my doings stand 
between her and happiness 1” 

He turned towards the door with the 
words, 

But Mr. Stewart-Carr seized his arm. 
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“ Maidment,” he said, and his voice was 
choked and husky, “don’t go; let me say 
this—you’'ll let me help you? It seems to me 
that I am more than half responsible for— 
for what you tell me; and I shall be 
grateful if you'll let me help you—grateful 
all my life. You will?” 

“ Nothing. can help me,” he answered, 
heavily ; “there is no help on earth.” 

“There is—indeed there is, There is 
hope, and there is a way of getting at it.” 

“ Yes, there is a way,” Frank Maidmenat 
echoed, in a curious tone; “that is true,” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr was too intent on 
gaining his attention to notice the intona- 
tion with which he spoke, 

“Well, take it—look at it, man!” he 
said, very eagerly. ‘I’ve known people 
get right again who were worse than you— 
far worse.” 

“ Impossible !” Frank Maidment replied, 
without a light in his eyes, or the faintest 
change on his drawn, white face. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” the other said, 
emphatically. “Look here, Maidment : 
to-morrow we'll go up to town together. 
I beliove I know the sort of man—just 
the very man—to go to. He'll give you 
something that'll do you loads of good. 
Then we will go off somewhere for a 
change—you and I, and—your sister ; if 
she would come,” he added, more slowly. 
“ T’ll put some one in here, you know, and 
you'll come with me for a run on the 
Continent for six months or so, or a year, 
and forget all this for good; and these 
years will be as though they had never 
been when you get back.” 

‘*‘You’re very good,” said Frank Maid- 
ment, looking at Mr. Stewart-Carr with 
steady eyes. There was a look in them 
which the latter remembered with bitter, 
helpless regret hours after, when he knew 
its meaning only too well, ‘ Awfully 
good. But it’s a lot of trouble for you; 
and I think there might be a simpler 

lan.” 

“There’s nothing simpler, my dear 
fellow,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr, very 
eagerly. 

Every one of his most generous impulses 
was stirred, every sympathy was awakened 
by the man before him—the man who had 
made this tremendous effort, and confessed 
all the shame and guilt of his life. He 
had liked Frank Maidment greatly always, 
and by the last hour’s experience that 
liking had been quickened into warm, firm 
friendship. 

“T shall come and see you to-morrow 





about this,” he continued, as Frank Maid- 
ment moved further towards the door. 
* Maidment,” he went on, with intense 
earnestness, “ you never shall regret your | 
confidence to me. Believe me, we can get 
things straight between us; and, believe 
me, there is hops.” 

“Thank you,” 
answered, simply. 
good to me.” 

Then he left the room, Mr. Stewart- 
Carr accompanying him. At the open 
front-door, he turned round. Mr, Stewart- 
Carr grasped his hand and wrung it. 

“Good night,” he said, 

“Good-bye,” Frank Maidment answered, 
and went slowly down the broad steps. 
At the foot of the short flight, however, 
he turned, and went very quickly back 
again—back to the man standing at the 
top in the lamp-light, 

“You'll take care of Catherine?” he 
said, with an odd, wistful look in his grey 
eyes. ‘ You'll make her happy ?” 

Then, unheeding Mr. Stewart -Carr’s 
“So will you,” Frank Maidment grasped 
his hand again—in silence, and went out 
into the darkness of the summer night, 


Frank Maidment 
* You have been very 


CHAPTER XIL 


BEFORE the middle of the next day all 
Moreford was ringing with the news that 
Mr. Maidment had shot himself, 

No one at first knew any details; 
none of the eager enquirers after facts 
could tell each other more than this: that 
he had gone out the evening before ; that 
Miss Maidment had sat up watching for 
him all night ; that she had searched for 
him as soon as the first daylight broke, 
and that in the grey dawn he had been 
found—found lying under one of the park 
trees, dead, shot through the temple, with 
a revolver lying beside him, fallen from 
his dead hand. 

As the hours went by, more details 
began to be added thereto ; and by noon, 
all there was to know was known. Some 
workmen, crossing the park to work, had 
found him, and even to their eyes it 
had been plain, instantly, that he was 
beyond all hope, and that there was 
nothing to do but to take him back to the 
house he would never enter again in life. 

They had lifted him and placed him 
gently on a gate that had been hastily 
taken off its hinges ; one of the men impul- 
sively throwing off his coat and folding it 
up, placed it as a sort of pillow for the 
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white, dead face. ‘‘ He was an uncommon 
good sort,” he muttered as hedid it. And 
then two of them had been sent on first to 
break it as best they might to Miss Maid- 
ment. She had met them at the garden 
gate with a face as white as the dead 
face itself. She was perfectly quiet, and 
scarcely spoke in answer to what they 
brokenly and awkwardly managed to tell 
her. “She was standing there still, and 
as white as white, when we brought him,” 
one of the men said, describing it after- 
wards ; “and,” he added, with unconscious 
pathos, “they was liker each other, then, 
them two, than they was when he was 
alive,” 

Catherine had only leant back against 
the door for a moment’s support as they 
carried what had been Frank Maidment 
in the early morning sunlight through the 
little garden, past the scattered garden 
tools which his own hands had been using 
the afternoon before; and then she fol- 
lowed them, steadily and unfalteringly, 
into the house, 

Three hours later, Mr. Stewart-Carr 
came hurriedly through the garden, and 
when Margaret, with her eyes red and 
swollen with crying, opened the door to 
him, he asked, in a voice utterly unlike 
his own—a voice all changed and unsteady 
with emotion—if he could see Miss Maid- 
ment. Margaret took his message upstairs, 
and came back saying that Miss Maidment 
could not see any one. ‘She told me to 
say she was sorry, sir,” the old woman 
added ; ‘but she could not—not to-day. 
My poor child,” she sobbed, suddenly 
breaking down with passionate weeping, 
utterly regardless of Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
“my poor child— ‘hey was both my chil- 
dren and they was like my own—and he 
lies as peaceful as when I Jaid him in his 
cradle. And Miss Catherine—Miss Ca- 
therine ; it’s fit to break one’s heart to look 
at her. Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” she 
said, suddenly remembering him and dry- 
ing her eyes hastily on her coarse white 
apron; “I beg your pardon, sir; you'll 
excuse me, sir.’ 

But Mr. Stewart-Carr had leant his arm 
against the stone door-post, and hidden 
his face on it, 

‘‘There’s nothing to beg my pardon for,” 
he said, still more unsteacily, as he raised 
it hastily. ‘ Will you tell your mistress 
I will write to her ; and will you let me 
know if I can do anything for her $” 

He went back to the Castle and 
wrote Catherine a note, begging her to 





let him do anything he possibly could to 
help her; and begging her, also, to let 
him see her later on. 

Catherine answered him at once. She 
promised to let him know as soon as she 
could see him, and to claim his help at 
once, should she need it, 

On that very evening she claimed it, 
or rather, Margaret did so for her. The 
awful strain of the day gave way suddenly, 
and Catherine sank helplessly on her bed 
as she tried to undress, 

Margaret put her to bed like a little 
child, and then, remembering his words of 
the morning, sent for Mr. Stewart-Carr. 

He came at once; he took everything 
into his own hands, carried out every 
arrangement, and went through every 
detail of those terrible days, in Catherine's 
place, white she lay wandering and un- 
conscious in her own room. 

It was a week before she came back to 
consciousness again; and three weeks 
before she was strong enough to come 
downstairs, On the first day she did so, 
she sent a pencil note to Mr, Stewart-Carr. 
“T am well enough to thank you now,” 
she said; “ will you let me?” 

He answered it by going to her that 
same afternoon. Till he actually got it, he 
had hardly known how much he had been 
expecting and longing for that summons, 
and as he set out, all his thoughts were of 
seeing her again. 

But as he reached the White House, the 
thought flashed across him of the first time 
he had been there, the first time he had 
seen Catherine at all. It was not yet five 
weeks ago, the park wore the same summer 
beauty, the little garden was unchanged, 
the same flowers were there, the same 
clematis was blooming over the door ; but 
in his life and hers everything was changed, 
and the man he had come there then to 
see was lying in his grave. He recalled 
himself with a heavy sigh, and opened the 
gate hastily. 

Margaret took him, not into the dining- 
room, but into the drawing-room. He had 
never entered this room before; and per- 
haps the fresh surroundings emphasized for 
him the change in Catherine herself. He 
had expected her to be altered; he had 
told himself that she would, of course, look 
very ill; but still, when he saw her, the 
sight gave him a great and sudden shock. 
She was leaning back in a low wicker 
chair, and a soft white wrap wes round 
her shoulders, 

Her face was terribly thin, and so white 
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that her large grey eyes, by their contrast 
with her pallor, had become the most con- 
spicuous feature in her whole face. 

Across her forehead, sorrow and pain 
had set a line that time would never wear 
away, and though her mouth was no less 
resolute than it used to be, there was, as 
she saw Mr. Stewart-Carr, a little uncertain 
movement of its curves that was very 
strange and unwonted in Catherine. 

But she looked, in her weakness, even 
sweeter than she had looked in her 
strength, and as Mr. Stewart-Carr came 
up to her, he was filled with gm 
longing—a longing to c out Fran 
Mardneont’s last ~- A to hin, and take 
care of her for ever. 

But he had much else to say to her now, 
and he checked himeelf resolutely as he 
returned her greeting, and sat down beside 
her in the chair she indicated. 

“T do thank you more than I can say,” 
she began, faintly. “I do not know how 
to put my thanks into words. I—what 
could I have done without your help?” 

“Don’t say one word of the kind,” he 
said, earnestly ; “don’t hurt me by thanks. 
It is I who am grateful to you for letting 
me help you.” 

There was a little silence. He looked at 
her uncertainly. Then he said : 

“T wanted to tell you something. I have 
wanted to tell you it ever since—since— 
but I do not feel sure that you are strong 
enough to hear it?” 

“T am strong enough for anything,” she 
said, quietly. ‘Is it—is it of Frank you 
want to speak tome? Because, if so, don’t 
be afraid. You will not hurt me.” 

Yes,” he answered, gravely and gently, 
“T want to tell you that I know all that 
you know about his life.” 

“ All I know!” Catherine repeated, in a 
low tone; “all I know! What do you 
mean? What can you mean? Do 

ou———” 

But she stopped short, and hiding her 
face in her white hands, pressed them and 
her head suddenly down on to the cushions 
of her chair. 

“Tell me,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, 

He rose, and coming nearer, stood before 
her. 

“T will,” he answered, and in short 
sentences, broken often by emotion, he 
told her, in the tenderest words he knew, 
of her brother’s last action on earth. He 





told her everything, down to the last words 
about herself. And when he ended, 
Catherine did not move or speak She 
was crying, bitterly and passionately, and 
4 silence was only broken by her choking 
sobs. 

“Oh, Frank! Frank!” she cried, 
‘** Frank, I would take better care of you if 
I could have you back! Oh, Frank! I 
loved you so! I love you so!” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr knelt down beside her 
as he had done once before. 

‘*Catherine,” he said, very gently, “ will 
you let his words come true? They were 
his last words here. May I take care of 
you ?” 

She did not lift her head, she only 
sobbed still more passionately. 

“Don’t,” she said, brokenly, ‘don’t 
ask me yet. He is gone. I can never be 
with him any more while I live, and he 
was so good to me, so often. And he 
thought of me last of all. Oh, Frank! 
Frank |” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr touched her hair very 
softly with his hand. 

‘“‘He acked me to,” he said; “and, 
Catherine, I will take care of youn—Heaven 
knows, and perhaps he knows, that I will 
—if you will only say I may.” 

“Not now! Not now!” she sobbed. 
* Don’t ask me now !” 

With an unselfishness as great as his 
love, he went away, and left her with the 
memory of her brother. 


Frank Maidment’s last hours on earth 
were not lived in vain, for, a year later, 
Catherine married Mr. Stewart-Carr. 

Once, after their marriage, they went 
back together to Moreford to say good- 
bye to it, and to look at Frank Maidment’s 
grave, and then Mr. Stewart-Carr took his 
wife away for ever from every bitter 
association, and took care of her. 
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